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SPECIAL  ANTI-CONSCRIPTION  ISSUE 


DECEMBER  1954 


END  CONSCRIPTION! 

WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  PERTINENT  FACTS? 

What  proposals  will  be  mode  in  the  next  Congress  on  conscription? 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  exactly.  Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson  said  on  November  30  that  he  would  ask 
for  continuation  of  the  24  month  Selective  Service  ^aft  for  another  four  years,  from  next  June  the  thirtieth.  He 
also  intends  to  press  for  continuation  of  long  term  voluntary  enlistments,  and  a  modified  form  of  UMT  to  build 
up  a  strong,  combatrready  reserve. 

What  else  did  Secretary  Wilson  propose? 

Youths  would  have  the  choice  of  being  inducted  into  the  Army  for  two  years,  enlisting  in  the  Air  Force  or  Navy 
for  four  years,  or  taking  six  months*  basic  training  and  then  serve  in  a  National  Guard  or  Organized  Reserve 
unit  for  a  period  of  at  least  7^  more  years.  Under  Wilson’s  plan,  young  men  who  would  not  be  needed  either 
as  four-year  enlistees  or  two-year  draftees  could  volunteer  for  six  months*  basic  training. 

Between  50,000  and  100,000  young  men,  according  to  the  iVashinffton  Post  and  Times- Herald,  could  be  trained 
annually  for  a  six  months*  period  during  the  next  four  years  under  such  a  plan.  They  would  have  to  agree  to 
serve  in  a  National  Guard  or  Organized  Reserve  unit  after  basic  training,  subject  to  being  drafted  if  they  failed 
to  attend  drills.  Men  who  are  drafted  for  two  years  or  who  enlist  for  four  years  would  also  be  subject  to  a  period 
of  compulsory  reserve  duty.  Deferments  would  be  virtually  eliminated  and  only  “physically  unacceptable** 
youths  would  escape  one  or  the  other  forms  of  military  service  at  some  time  or  another. 

Base  pay  of  the  armed  forces  might  be  increased  3  to  5  percent  with  more  adequate  housing,  medical  care  for 
dependents  and  other  fringe  benefits.  Wilson  asserted  that  this  program  has  Administration  approval  and  that 
President  Eisenhower  would  spell  it  out  in  January. 

This  represents  some  modification  of  earlier  proposals  and  there  may  be  further  changes  before  presentation  to 
Congress.  Was  it  accidental  that  the  latest  proposal  for  extension  of  the  draft  has  been  shortened  from  5  years 
to  4  years,  and  that  1959  is  not  an  election  year? 

There  may  be  other  plans  before  Congress,  since  for  30  years  the  American  Legion  has  campaigned  for  UMT. 

On  September  2,  the  American  Legion  Convention,  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  chose  UMT  as  their  major  legis¬ 
lative  goal  in  the  next  Congress. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  young  men  of  our  nation? 

These  proposals  add  up  to  the  “nation-in-arms**  theory  that  every  physically  able  young  man  must  undergp  some 
military  service  or  military  training,  with  the  military  in  final  control  of  at  least  a  sizeable  portion  of  his  life. 

So  the  young  man’s  aspirations  for  education,  for  employment  and  for  marriage  are  all  subject  to  the  over-riding 
demands  of  military  life.  In  other  words,  he  is  subject  to  the  beck  and  call  of  the  military  for  a  period  of  at 
least  7%  years. 

What  is  the  contemplated  size  and  expenditure  for  the  military  establishment? 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  indicated  that  actual  defense  spending  in  the  next  year  will  run  about  $35  billion  “plus 
or  minus  a  billion  or  two.**  Actual  appropriations  for  the  Defense  Department  by  the  last  Congress  were  $29.6 
billion  plus  more  than  $4  billion  for  the  Atomic  Ener^  Commission,  military  aid  for  other  countries,  and  other 
defense  activities.  John  G.  Norris,  staff  writer  on  military  affairs  for  the  W ashington  Post  and  Times-Herald, 
indicated  on  November  19  that  present  plans  call  for  active  armed  forces  of  about  three  million  until  a  strong 
reserve  is  established. 
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What  expires  in  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  next  June? 

Apparently  mainly  the  authority  to  induct  men  between  the  ages  of  18^/4  and  26.  Even  if  the  law  were  allowed 
to  lapse,  the  Selective  Service  personnel  would  continue  as  would  the  set  up  of  the  Selective  Service 
machinery  including  provision  for  local  boards.  It  could  also  continue  to  induct,  until  they  reach  the  age  of  35, 
those  men  who  have  been  deferred. 

What  was  the  origin  of  modern  military  conscription?  What  were  same  of  the  effects? 

The  first  military  conscription  law  in  the  modern  sense  was  passed  in  France  in  1798.  It  prescribed  the  liability 
of  young  men  to  serve  from  their  twentieth  to  twenty-fifth  year  of  age,  if  required. 

Col.  Frederick  Natusch  Maude  wrote  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  (1910): 

“There  is  perhaps  no  law  on  the  statute-books  of  any  nation  which  has  exercised  and  is  destined  in  the 
future  to  exercise  a  more  far-reaching  influence  on  the  future  of  humanity  than  this  little-known  French 
act  of  1798,  introduced  by  General  Jourdan  to  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  for  it  was  the  power 
thus  conferred  upon  the  French  government  which  alone  rendered  the  Napoleonic  policy  of  conquest 
possible.  *I  can  afford  to  expend  thirty  thousand  men  a  month*;  this  boast  of  Napoleon’s,  made  to 
Metternich  at  Schonbraun  in  1805,  has  determined  the  trend  of  events  from  that  day  forward,  not  only 
on  the  battlefield,  but  also  in  the  workshops,  and  forms  even  at  the  present  day  the  chief  guarantee 
for  peace,  stability  and  economic  development  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.’* 

What  had  become  of  this  guarantee  of  peace  by  1914?  by  1939?  To  continue  from  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica: 

.  .  .“The  essential  importance  of  the  event  lies  in  this,  that  at  a  critical  moment  this  law  passed  by  an 

obscure  body  of  men  —  absolutely  in  detiance  of  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  reformer  that  France  at  that 
moment  had  discovered,  Carnot,  and  of  the  feelings  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  community  — 
became  permanent  by  the  action  of  causes  set  in  motion  by  Napoleon,  which  ultimately  compelled  all 
Europe  to  adopt  similar  legislation.’’ 

Prussia  pursued  this  Napoleonic  idea  of  conscription  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  in  1808  “definitely  affirm¬ 
ed  the  principle  of  universal  service  without  distinction  of  class  or  right  of  exemption  by  purchase.’’  Can 
anyone  doubt  the  disastrous  results  for  the  world  of  over  a  century  of  German  military  conscription? 

Japan  introduced  conscription  in  1873.  Y.  Takata  in  his  Conscription  System  in  Japan,  after  mentioning  the 
adoption  of  conscription  in  France  and  then  in  Prussia,  said: 

“It  was  natural  that  the  Japanese  authorities,  who  were  in  pressing  need  of  a  new  military  system,  should 
follow  the  European  example.  The  adoption  of  the  system  was,  however,  not  an  easy  matter.  Strong 
objections  were  raised  against  this  new  system,  for  it  was  not  compatible  with  the  feudal  spirit,  with 
which  the  whole  people  were  saturated.’’ 

In  1926,  prominent  citizens  of  fourteen  countries  signed  a  manifesto  to  give  substance  to  President  Wilson’s 
earlier  proposal  to  make  conscription  illegal  in  all  countries  affiliated  in  the  League  of  Nations.  This  plea 
read: 

“We  call  for  some  definite  steps  toward  complete  disarmament  and  the  demilitarizing  of  the  mind  of 
civilized  nations.  The  most  effective  measure  toward  this  would  be  the  universal  abolition  of  con¬ 
scription.  We  therefore  ask  the  League  of  Nations  to  propose  the  abolition  of  compulsory  military 
service  in  all  countries  as  a  first  step  toward  true  disarmament.  It  is  our  belief  that  conscript  armies, 
with  their  large  corps  of  professional  officers,  are  the  grave  menace  to  peace.  Conscription  involves 
the  degradation  of  human  personality  and  the  destruction  of  liberty.’’ 

WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  MAJOR  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  MILITARY  CONSCRIPTION? 
Isn’t  conscription  a  good  formula  for  peace? 

If  so,  Europe  would  be  the  most  peaceful  area  on  earth,  since  they  have  had  more  conscription  in  more 
countries  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  any  other  continent.  Yet  Europe  has  been  drenched  with  blood 
twice  in  this  century. 

National  armed  force  gives  not  security,  but  a  gambler’s  hope  of  victory.  In  a  hydrogen  era,  however,  no 
victory  is  possible.  Security  requires  more;  it  requires  the  prevention  of  war.  War  cannot  be  prevented 
by  armed  force,  because  each  step  a  nation  takes  to  increase  its  own  security  thereby  decreases  the 
security  of  its  neighbors.  All  nations  seek  first  their  own  security.  Nations  are  more  willing  to  fight  for 
it  than  for  any  other  single  objective.  So  a  system  in  which  each  step  to  increase  one’s  security  threatens 
that  of  his  neighbor  is  a  system  which  makes  security  impossible  and  war  in  the  long  run  almost  inevitable. 
Genuine  security  cannot  be  attained  through  national  military  power  or  regional  military  alliances;  it  can 
be  attained  only  in  world  order.  Conscription  as  a  permanent  policy  is  hostile  to  world  order. 

What  does  the  world  need  to  work  for  if  we  are  to  have  a  secure  peace? 

Complete  renunciation  of  war 

A  U  N  to  which  all  nations  belong,  and  to  which  all  serious  disputes  can  be  brou^t  and  settled 
under  law 
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Why  not  adopt  the  plan  which  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  has  outlined  so  that  every  young  man  will  know 
what  to  expect  and  prepare  to  meet  his  rightful  obligation  to  his  country? 

We  live  in  an  age  of  tension,  of  high  delinquency  rates.  Many  factors  contribute  to  this  state,  and  one  of 
these  is  the  cold  war  atmosphere  which  touches  all  of  us. 

The  effect  of  this  climate  of  hate  on  today’s  youth  is  hard  to  catalogue  accurately.  But  a  striking  view 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Florence  Sweeney  who  resigned  last  spring  after  teaching  32  years  in  the  high  schools  of 
Detroit.  She  startled  friends  by  saying  she  was  *‘glad  to  quit,”  and  that  “these  days  high-school  students 
have  simply  become  too  difficult  to  handle.” 

Writing  in  Parade  for  October  31,  Mrs.  Sweeney  said  the  following  about  one  factor  affecting  the  youths 
she  taught: 

“The  apple  does  not  fall  far  from  the  tree.  These  kids  live  in  a  world  of  cold  war.  Violence  is 
in  the  air  they  breathe.  The  boys  in  my  classes  were  14  to  18;  they  knew  that  soon  they  would 
be  in  uniform,  perhaps  at  war.  Little  wonder  that  nothing  much  seemed  to  matter  to  them  except 
having  their  own  way.” 

Wouldn’t  conscription  inculcate  a  desire  for  peace  and  a  horror  of  war  that  would  be  beneficial? 

“An  essential  part  of  the  military  training  process  is  to  instill  into  the  future  soldier  the  belief 
that,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  the  use  of  force  counts.  He  must  learn  that  in  modem  war 
any  chivalrous  impulse  is  dangerous;  that  the  enemy  must  be  denied  all  advantage;  that  he 
must  be  circumvented  and  at  last  eliminated,  whether  by  starvation,  flame-throwing  apparatus, 
bombing,  shelling,  mines,  grenades,  or  simple  rifle  and  machine  gun  Hre.  He  must  think  nothing 
of  the  suffering  of  his  opponent  except  how  to  add  to  it.  He  must  learn  to  regard  human  life 
as  of  no  great  value  under  conditions  of  war.  He  must  know  that  all  individual  initiative  must 
be  kept  carefully  attuned  to  orders  from  above.  He  will  leam  these  things  at  the  most  strategic 
time  in  his  life,  at  the  age  when  individual  codes  of  conduct  are  being  formed.  .  .” 

“These  effects,  of  course,  will  not  immediately  become  visible.  The  results  of  one  year’s 
training  will  not  greatly  affect  the  body  politic  and  even  after  five  or  ten  years  no  striking 
changes  in  public  outlook  may  be  apparent.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  the 
effects  will  have  become  cumulative  even  if  they  have  grown  imperceptibly.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  dwell  on  the  many  ways  in  which  the  influences  of  a  permanent  universal  military 
training  program  in  all  probability  would  be  manifested.  In  some  measure,  however,  they  will 
result  in  the  Europeanization  of  American  life,  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  a  certain 
amount  of  military  control,  or  at  least  influence,  over  normal  civilian  activities,  and  military 
considerations  may  be  expected  to  enter  more  and  more  into  party  politics,  governmental 
policy,  and  economic  and  social  life.  .  .”  (from  “Universal  Military  Training  and  American 
Foreign  Policy”  by  Halford  L.  Hoskins  in  The  Annxils  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  for  September  1945.) 

What  did  the  British  military  writer.  Captain  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart,  say  about  the  relation  of 
conscription  to  freedom? 

In  Why  Don*t  We  Leam  From  History  ?{\^^^)  he  says: 

“But  the  deeper  I  have  gone  into  the  study  of  war  and  the  history  of  the  past  century,  the 
further  I  have  come  towards  the  conclusion  that  the  development  of  conscription  has  damaged 
the  growth  of  the  idea  of  freedom  in  the  continental  countries,  and  thereby  damaged  their 
efficiency,  also  —  by  undermining  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  There  is  only  too 
much  evidence  that  our  temporary  adoption  of  conscription  in  the  last  war  had  a  permanent 
effect  harmful  to  the  development  of  freedom  and  democracy  here.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
come  to  my  present  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  freedom  through  the  pursuit  of 
efficiency.  I  believe  that  freedom  is  the  foundation  of  efficiency,  both  national  and  military. 

Thus  it  is  a  practical  folly  as  well  as  a  spiritual  surrender  to  “go  totalitarian”  as  a  result 
of  fighting  for  existence  against  the  totalitarian  States.  Cut  off  the  incentive  to  freely 
given  service,  and  you  dry  up  the  life-source  of  a  free  community. 

“We  ought  to  realize  that  it  is  easier  to  adopt  the  compulsory  principle  of  national  life  than 
to  shake  it  off.  Once  compulsion  for  personal  service  is  adopted  in  peace-time,  it  will  be 
hard  to  resist  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  all  other  aspects  of  the  nation’s  life,  including 
freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  writing.  We  ought  to  think  carefully,  and  to  think  ahead, 
before  taking  a  decisive  step  towards  totalitarianism.  Or  are  we  so  accustomed  to  our 
chains  that  we  are  no  longer  conscious  of  them?” 
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W/iaf  can  I  do  against  conscription? 

1.  See  your  Congressman  now  if  he  is  still  in  your  district  before  he  comes  to  Washington. 

Go  alone  if  necessary,  but  much  better,  organize  a  representative  delegation  from  some 
of  the  influential  organizations  in  your  community  or  county  —  religious,  farm,  educa¬ 
tional,  civic,  and  labor  groups. 

2.  Write  letters  to  members  of  Congress,  to  your  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  to  the  President, 
to  the  ministers  of  churches  in  your  county. 

3.  Arrange  forums,  debates,  discussions  to  see  that  this  question  is  thoroughly  considered  in 
every  organization  to  which  you  belong. 

4.  Dramatize  the  issue  before  large  audiences.  Why  not  try  to  arrange  a  radio  program  —  in  the 
form  of  a  skit,  interview,  or  debate.  Why  not  sponsor  an  essay  contest  in  your  high  school 
taking  different  sides  or  Etspects  of  the  question?  The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis¬ 
lation  (104  C  Street,  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.C.)  >\ill  be  glad  to  help  in  giving  suggestions 
along  this  line. 

5.  Work  for  the  passage  of  resolutions  by  organizations  opposing  UMT  and  conscription.  Send 
them  to  your  Congressman  and  Senators  and  to  the  FCNL. 

6.  Organize  a  delegation  of  active  citizens  in  your  Congressional  district  to  come  to  Washington 
after  Congress  convenes  and  talk  to  your  Congressman  and  Senators  in  person. 

7.  Give  sacrifically,  in  addition  to  your  regular  contribution,  to  the  FCNL  for  a  special  anti¬ 
conscription  fund  for  literature,  postage,  extra  staff  and  the  heavy  expenses  of  bringing  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  as  many  people  as  possible  and  for  interviewing  as  many  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  as  can  be  done. 

8.  Distribute  copies  of  this  Newsletter  as  widely  as  possible  in  your  community.  Additional 
copies  are  5<;  each,  or  $3.00  for  a  hundred. 


ADVANCE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Beginning  January  1955,  the  Washington  Newsletter  is  to  be  on  a  subscription  basis. 
Domestic  rate  $2.00  per  year.  (Exception  is  made  for  the  State  of  California  where  State 
Newsletter  is  also  used.) 
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